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In liis lisiul he took s golden scuurge. 
Divinely fashioned, oiid witli Uown their willing speed did urge, 
Midway betwiit tlie earth and heaven.— Iliaii, Book viii. 
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WHAT HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY IS. 



Bepore this book is placed in the hands of my 
dear little May, and the little boys and girls of 
her age, for whom it is written, both she and 
they will already have been informed how prone 
mankind has been, from the beginning of the 
world, to fall off from the worship of the true 
God, and to set up earthly idols or gods of their 
own invention to worship instead. But it is 
possible that neither May nor her companions 
may ever have heard that there was a time in 
the world's history when some of the people 
who did not know God, and many of those who 
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had once known Him, but had forsaken Him, 
and forgotten nearly all the truths they had 
been taught about Him, came at last to believe 
that all the things they saw in nature must be 
the work of a great many different gods and 
goddesses, and that these gods and goddesses 
divided the government of everything in crea- 
tion amongst them. The poets of those times 
used to fancy what the gods and goddesses 
must be like, and describe them in poetiy so 
beautiful that it is read with delight by persons 
of learning and taste even now. Sculptors used 
to make statues of the gods and goddesses, 
sometimes in marble, sometimes in ivory and 
gold, and the greater part of these statues were 
the finest that ever were made. Nothing was 
thought to be too costly or too beautiful for 
these imaginary gods. The temples in which 
they were worshipped were grander and more 
elegant than any buildings in the whole world, 
and the sacrifices offered up to the gods were 
selected from the best of everything that the 
earth produced. 

The name usually given to the people who held 
this belief is that of Pagans or Heathens, and 
an account of the fictitious gods they worshipped 
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is called Heathen Mythology. In all the differ- 
ent parts of the world where Grod was not 
known, people had a mythology of their own, 
and, for the most part, the rites which they 
practised in honour of their supposed gods were 
the most shocking and cruel that can be ima- 
gined. 

The mythology which is written about in this 
little book was once actually believed in by the 
brave and clever Romans, whose city had been 
originally founded by pagan settlers, and who, 
notwithstanding the wonderful advance they 
made in the arts of civilised life, continued in the 
worship of their heathen gods amtil the days of 
the emperors, when the pure light of CJhriatianity 
first dawned upon the world, and began to dispel 
the mist of error by which this great people 
had so long been blinded. 



EARLY HISTORY OF JUPITER, 

KING OF THE GODS. 



WAR WITH THE IITANS. 

Ahohost the many gods and goddesses believed 
in by the heathens of ancient Rome, tbe god 
named Jupiter ranked the highest, for he was 
tbe supreme ruler over gods aa well as over 
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men. Jupiter lived with bU queen Jvno in a 
beautiful palace in the skiea, higher up than 
the clouds which hover over the earth, or the 
Btars that spangle the heavena. 

But although Jupiter vas the greatest, he 
was not the first of all the gods, for Jupiter had 
a father and mother named Saturn and Ogbete, 



who ruled all creation long before Jupiter was 
bom. Indeed, it seems to have been owing 
almost to chance that Jupiter ever reigned at 
all, for Saturn, being bound by an oath never 
to rear any of his children, was In the habit of 
swallowing his offspnng as soon as the; were 
bom. Jupiter, the youngest of the family, 
would certainly have shared the sad fate of his 
brothers and sisters, if Cybele, unable to endure 
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such cruelty any longer, had not contrived to 
hide her little boy, and give Saturn a stone 
dressed up in baby-clothes to swallow instead. 
Fortunately for Cybele and the little Jupiter, 
Saturn was not very particular about what he 
eat, so, after taking the stone child out of 
Cybele's hands, he hastily devoured it, without 
noticing what it was he had swallowed. 

After Cybele had saved her little child's life 
in this manner, she next began to think what 
she could do to keep him always out of his 
father's sight ; and as she did not dare to bring 
him up at home in the skies, she thought her 
best plan would be to carry him to one of her 
temples upon earth, where some priests, called 
Ouretes, used to serve and worship her. These 
priests lived in the island of Crete. They were 
veiy noisy, riotous people, and when they made 
their offerings to Cybele, they used to beat 
their drums, clash their swords and shields 
together, and make the most hideous yells and 
cries imaginable, dancing about all the while 
as if they were mad. After Cybele brought 
them the young god to take care of, they made 
more noise than ever, for fear Saturn might 
hear the child cry, and find out where it was. 
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The Curetes were very good to their little 
chargCj and brought him up quite tenderly. A 
goat, named Amalthea, used to feed the child) 
and some beautiful maidens or nymphs, called 
the MelisstBy were chosen to be his nurses. The 
Melissse were delighted at having the little god 
to watch over, and thought no trouble they 
could take for him was too great. They often 
went into the mountains, where wUd bees 
abounded, and collected honey for the infant 
god, who did not fail, as he grew older, to repay 
his kind nurses for all their care of him by the 
love he bore them in return. One day, to shew 
his gratitude, he broke off one of Amalthea's 
horns, and after gifting it with the power of 
becoming filled with anything its owner might 
wish for, he presented it to the Melissas. 

In the course of time, these kind nymphs 
were all changed into bees, after which they 
immediately flew off to the mountains where 
the little Jupiter used to play, and sported for 
ever afterwards amongst the beautiful and 
fragrant flowers which grew there. The horn 
which Jupiter had given the maidens, and 
which was called the Cornucopia^ or horn of 
plenty, was too great a treasure to be allowed 
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to fall into the hands of ordinary mortals, so it 
was carried up into the skies, and fixed there as 
a constellation or beautiful group of stars ; and 
the goat herself, when Jupiter had no longer 
any need of her, was also carried up into 
heaven, where she became the constellation 
called Capricomus. 

At length, when Jupiter had grown up into a 
handsome and powerful young god, he felt that 
the whole earth was not great or grand enough 
to contain him ; he could be satisfied with 
nothing less than all the universe to govern ; so, 
regardless of filial duty, he determined to mount 
up into the skies, and make himself king of 
heaven, by dethroning and driving away his 
father, who was still reigning there. Saturn 
was not at all inclined to be driven away by 
his own son, so the two gods began fighting; 
Saturn, aided by his brothers, the Titans, 
taking his stand upon one high mountain on 
earth ; and Jupiter, with his adherents — amongst 
whom were all the young gods, brothers and 
sisters, whom the gods had compelled Saturn 
to restore to life again — ^stationing themselves 
upon another. All the gods and goddesses 
came to take part in this great contest, which 
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lasted for many years, sometimes one side, 
sometimes the other seeming likely to ^ain the 
victory, but neither of them winning; and it 
would be impossible to say how many more 
years the dreadful fighting would have con- 
tinued, if Jupiter had not at last called some 
Cyclops and Giants to come and help him. 

The Cyclops were a remarkable race of men, 
each of whom had but one eye, a large round 
one, which was placed in the middle of the 
forehead. These men were very ugly to look 
at, but they were extremely useful to Jupiter, 
for they were both strong and clever. They 
knew how to build walls too great and too 
massive ever to be knocked down; and they 
also knew how to forge thunderbolts, a sort' of 
arms which Jupiter found of the greatest use 
in this awful struggle with his relations. The 
Giants were also surprisingly strong, and were 
even more terrible to look at than the Cyclops, 
each giant being bigger than a house, and 
having as many as fifty heads and a hundred 
hands and arms. 

When Jupiter had these formidable monsters 
to help him, the fighting soon came to an end ; 
the Titans were completely overpowered; and 
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Saturn, finding it of no use to contend any 
longer with his rebellious children, yielded the 
throne to his aspiring son, and quitted the 
kingdom of the skies for ever. 



SATURN UPON EARTH-CYBELE. 



THE GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, AND IRON AGEa 



When Saturn found himself exiled for ever from 
the skies, he thought he had better go and look 
for a home somewhere upon earth, so he set out 
to travel in search of a country he would like 
to live in, and at last came to Italy, where a 
king named Janva was reigning. Janus was 
delighted to receive Saturn as a visitor, and 
welcomed him with the most marked and dis- 
tinguished honours, in consequence of which 
Saturn, after satisfying himself that the 
country was quite lovely enough to be the 
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abode of an exiled god^ came to the resolution 
of making a long stay with the hospitable king 
of Italy. 

Although Saturn had managed his own affairs 
rather unwisely up in the skies^ he seemed to 
know well how to direct the ways of men upon 
earth, and in return for the hospitality he 
received, he taught Janus a great many useful 
things, and amongst them what was best of all 
for a king, how to rule a people and improve the 
state of a country. In fact, Saturn's being 
upon earth proved quite a blessing ; arid in a 
very short time after the arrival of the god, 
all the people became so good, and wise^ and 
clever, that evils and troubles of every kind 
disappeared from the land altogether. No one 
ever did anything wicked, no one ever was ill ; 
the air was always clear and balmy; spring 
lasted all the year round ; delicious fruits and 
sweet-scented flowers sprang from the earth 
without any pains being taken to make them 
grow ; and everything the earth produced was 
shared equally amongst all the people, who had 
nothing to do but to give themselves up to 
pleasure, which they had the good sense to take 
in such moderation that they never got tired of 
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it* Such things as quarrelling amongst them- 
selves^ or going to war with their neighbours, 
were never dreamed of by these virtuous people; 
they lived for hundreds of years, never got 
feeble as they grew older, and when at last the 
time came for them to die, they lay down as if 
they were going pleasantly and easily to sleep ; 
and after their death they were changed by 
Jupiter into protecting geniuses, to take care of 
all the good people they left upon earth to live 
after them. This happy time was called the 
Golden Age of the world. Unfortunately, it was 
one which did not last for ever; its sunshine 
and brightness passed away at last, but, happily 
for mankind, darkness and gloom did not come 
immediately afterwards, and the Grolden Age 
was followed by a time called the Silver Age. 

During the Silver Age, there was cold as well 
as heat ; men lived in neat huts or handsome 
houses, but had first of all to build them; 
there were sweet-tasted fruits, fine com, and 
pretty flowers, but people had to dig, and 
plough, and work, in order to make them grow. 
Sometimes people were idle, sometimes they 
spent too much time in taking pleasure — ^they 
were neither so good nor so happy as the people 
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who lived in the Golden Age had been, and 
although, at the end of a hundred years, they 
had not even begun to grow old, they did not 
live as long as their ancestors used to live ; and 
at last, when the people of the Silver Age died, 
they were changed by Jupiter into geniuses 
whose spirits were destined never to rise above 
the things of eartL 

After the Silver Age, there came an age of 
Bronze or BrasSy which was a still greater fall 
off from the innocence and happiness of the 
Golden Age. People of the Brass Age wore 
brazen armour, worked with brazen tools, lived 
in houses made of brass, made everything, in 
fact, which they required, either for use or orna- 
ment, of brass or bronze, and worst of all, they 
had haVd, brazen hearts. They had hasty 
tempers, were unkind and even cruel to one 
another, and very quarrelsome with their neigh- 
bours. Their lives were frequently cut short by 
violence and warfare, and they sometimes died 
of illnesses. In short,' they were altogether 
very wicked people, and when they died, Jupiter 
changed them into evil geniuses, and sent them 
to live deep down in the earth ; and if ever they 
came thence to pay a visit upon earth, it was 
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always to do harm instead of good to the people 
living there. 

In the course of time, another age, called the 
Iron Age^ began, which lasted longer than any 
of the others ; indeed, according to the calcula- 
tions made by the heathens, the Iron Age is 
not over yet. This was a cold, stern age ; 
people had to toil, to labour, to bear many hard- 
ships ; to fight battles ; and often to suffer cold, 
hunger, and sickness. The lives of these people 
were much shorter than those of the people who 
lived in the former ages used to be, and more 
troubles and disturbances of every sort crept 
into this age than had ever been known in the 
world before. 

Since there never was so happy a time as the 
Golden Age, it is not to be wondered at that 
the people in Italy were very sorry when Saturn 
at last left them. When, however, they found 
he could not stay with them for ever, they 
determined to worship him with great honours ; 
accordingly, they made statues of him, built 
him a temple, offered him sacrifices, and had 
the merriest of holiday festivals, all to keep in 
their minds the happy days when Saturn lived 
amongst them. 
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Saturn was called the god of time ; and hid 
statue was that of a fine tall old man. He 
Was made old, because time was older than any 
one could remember; he had wings, to shew 
that time flies ; he had an Tiour-^glass near him^ 
to mark how time flies ; and he used to lean 
upon a large scythCy which he often made use of 
to mow down anything he thought had lived 
long enough upon earth. 

Cybele, like her husband, did a great deal of 
good to mankind, for it was she who first taught 
men how to plough and to sow seeds, and how 
to build strong walls and towers. She was often 
called the Great Mother, because she was the 
mother of the earth as well as of all the gods* 
Cybele was very handsome and dignified in 
appearance, and when seated on her throne, was 
usually attired in long robes, which fell in rich 
folds around her, while on her head she wore a 
crown of little towers, and in her hands she 
held a bunch of keys, to signify that she kept 
the seeds of the earth locked up in her breast 
until she thought proper to let them grow. 



JUPITER IN THE SKIES. 



While Saturn was improving the condition of 
the people in Italy, Jupiter had been growing 
each year more and more powerful up in the 
skies, where he dwelt in a palace whiter and 
purer than the finest marble. 

Jupiter's appearance, as he sat on his glitter- 
ing throne within his palace, was very grand 
and imposing. A magnificent robe was usually 
thrown around the god in such a manner as to 
leave his head and one shoulder uncovered, 
while it fell in ample folds over his feet, and 
completely hid him from the gaze of mortals, 

B 
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who, without this benignant protection, would 
}iave been dazzled and even blinded by the sight 
of so much glory. In one hand the god held an 
ivory sceptre, and in the other he grasped 
thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, which he held 
uplifted and ready to throw down in storms 
upon earth, or to hurl at any one who had 
offended him. 

Jupiter was so strong, that if he only nodded 
his head, the whole of the starry heavens used 
to tremble ; if he were angry, the gods and 
goddesses would shrink from him in terror, and 
not daring to behold his frowning looks, would 
go and hide themselves from his dreaded pres- 
ence ; if he were pleased, it was only gods and 
goddesses who were able to live amidst the 
radiant brightness of his smiles. Indeed, at any 
time, a mortal who chanced to see Jupiter in all 
the fulness of his glory was sure to be scorched 
by the flames, and speedily burned to ashes. 
The only earthly creature whose eyes were 
strong enough to look at Jupiter was the eagle, 
a bird of whom Jupiter was very fond, and whom 
he often employed to fetch and carry thunder- 
bolts, and perform other equally ^important 
services. This regal bird, when not actively 
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engaged in the performance of his duties, woidd 
hover with outstretched wings somewhere near 
the celestial throne, or else quietly perch him- 
self at the feet of his august master. 

Sometimes this great king of the gods would 
condescend to hold a council with some of the 
members of his family, and as soon as he made 
His will known, the gods and goddesses hastened 
along the brilliant path in the heavens called 
the Milky-way^ to the Marble HaM of Assembly 
beyond, where they stationed themselves accord- 
ing to their rank, the inferior deities ranging 
themselves outside the hall, on either side of 
the open gates, and the superior gods and god- 
desses taking their seats in a semicircle^ in 
presence of their king, inside the noble edifice. 
Jupiter would then address the admiring assem- 
bly, and completely overpower its members with 
the grandeur and wisdom of his observations ; 
after which the select gods were allowed to give 
their opinions of whatever they came to talk 
about. But as soon as- Jupiter thought there 
had been talking enough, he spoke a few words 
to end the debate, and immediately the winds 
were all hushed into a dead silence, the wa.ves 
of the sea stood still in wonderment at the sound 
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of the god's mighty voice, and the terrified earth 
shook to its very centre. Upon the councils 
being broken up in this striking manner, the 
gods and goddesses retired to their several 
homes in earth, sea, or skies; or, if the occasion 
required it, to take immediate steps for carry- 
ing out the wishes and decrees of their mighty 
ruler. 

The gods often had festal meetings in the 
skies, when some beautiful women, called the 
Mu8eSy used to dance, or perhaps sing, and 
accompany themselves upon their golden harps 
or lyres, while the gods regaled themselves with 
ambrosia and nectar , the delicious food and wine 
made for the gods only. A jester named Momus 
often caused a deal of fun on these occasions, by 
setting some of the gods in a roar of laughter at 
the expense of some of the others, of whom he 
did not scruple to make game. But this was 
rather a dangerous sort of merriment, for while 
some of the gods laughed, others were far more 
disposed to cry, and often got cross and angry, 
in consequence of which it frequently happened, 
that in place of the peace and harmony that 
should have prevailed, bickerings and sharp 
quarrels took place. Momus, however, never 
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troubled himaelf about who was pleased and 
who waa not, but went on mating fun of all the 
gods, until he had brought the laugh against 
them all in turns, not even excepting Jupiter 
himself. This was more than the gods could 
bear, so at last they one and all agreed to 
chase Momus away from the skies altogether, 
after which he was forbidden ever to shew 
his face amongst the celestial divinities any- 
more. 
Jupiter and Juno had a beautiful daughter 



Hebe. 
named ITebe, who, being the youngest of the 
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goddesses, was called tlie Goddess of Youth. 
Hebe was so good-humoured and obliging that 
she was a favourite with all the gods^ upon 
whom she often waited, and for whom, at every 
great assembly, she would pour out nectar, 
which she presented to them in golden cups. 
She was also a very kind sister, for, when her 
brother Mars was a little baby, she used to 
bathe and dress him; and she was a dutiful and 
attentive daughter, always ready and willing to 
harness the iiomortal horses, or peacocks, or 
doves, to her mother's car, when the queen of 
heaven was disposed to take an airing in the 
skies. To perform such a service as yoking 
animals to a car was not considered an unfit 
occupation for a goddess, and was one at which 
Juno very oilen helped her daughter, after 
which Hebe would take a seat in the car by 
Juno's side, and the two goddesses would 
journey through the air together. 

This pretty Hebe had at last the misfortune 
to make her father very angry with her; for 
one day, as she was handing him his nectar, she 
stumbled and fell down, and Jupiter was so 
much displeased with her for her awkwardness, 
that he declared she should never hand him 
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his nectar again, and sent her away in 
disgrace. 

Jupiter had once seen and carried off a young 
boy, who was as beautiful as the gods them- 
selves, and, after Hebe's disgrace, this charming 
mortal was made to take the young goddess's 
place up in the skies. The way in which 
Jupiter obtained this child, whose name was 
GanymedCy was by changing himself into an 
eagle, and flying down to a mountain near 
Troy where Ganymede sometimes strayed, and 
there the god, by his winning ways, enticed the 
boy to come near him. Ganymede, charmed 
with the splendid bird, played with it for some 
time, and finally moxmted upon its back, but he 
had no sooner done so than the eagle flew away 
with him up into the skiea 

Ganymede's father was in sad trouble at 
having his child stolen from him in this manner, 
and he did everything he could think of to get 
the boy back again ; but it was of no use for 
him to contend with the king of the gods, so he 
had to give in ; and Jupiter pacified the injured 
father at last by making him a present of a 
pair of immortal horses, which travelled faster 
than the wind. 
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After fulfilling the oflSce of cup-bearer to the 
gods for a very long time, Ganymede was 
changed into the constellation of the Water- 
bearer. 



JUPITER'S GREAT DELUGR 



DEUCALION AND PYRRHA. 



Soon after the Iron Age began, people became 
so wicked, that Jupiter, finding there was no 
hope of their growing any better, determined 
to destroy them all by a flood. Accordingly, he 
called upon his brother Neptune, god of the sea, 
and Attster, god of the south wind, to come and 
help him to drown the world. Neptune imme- 
diately raised all the rivers into a heap in the 
middle of the sea, and then commanded them 
to rush fiiriously back and destroy everything 
upon the face of the earth ; and Auster, col- 
lecting a host of large black clouds, flew with 
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them through the skies, and after covering the 
earth with them, let them fall, with one tre- 
mendous crash, in torrents of rain all over the 
world. Every valley was filled up, and even the 
mountain-tops were covered with water ; every- 
thing on earth was destroyed, and every living 
creature, with the exception of two persons only, 
was drowned. The two human beings who were 
saved were Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, who 
had always been good and pious people, on 
which account the ship in which they had 
taken refuge was allowed to float in safety on 
the top of the rising waters, while every other 
vessel was wrecked and swallowed up in the 
flood. After tossing about for nine days, the 
ship rested upon a high mountain, and remained 
there while the waters all round sunk gradually 
into the earth. Deucalion and Pyrrha then 
fou^d that they were the only living persons in 
all the world. This made them quite unhappy; 
for although they were very fond of each other, 
they missed their companions, and they felt 
that it was impossible for them to cultivate the 
earth without a great many helpmates, so they 
called upon the gods to know what they were 
to do. In answer to their cry, a goddess, named 
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Themigy told them that they must cover their 
heads, so that they could not see, and then 
throw the bones of their ' Qreat Mother' behind 
them. Both Deucalion and Pyrrha were very 
much distressed at receiving this command, and 
thought there must be some mistake. They 
were both very pious, and had loved their 
parents very much, and they could not think 
that the gods meant them to disturb the bones 
of their mothers. At last it came into Deuca- 
lion's head that the Earth might possibly be the 
Great Mother of which Themis had spoken, and 
if that were the case, the bones of the 6reat 
Mother would no doubt mean the stones of the 
earth. This idea pleased Pyrrha very much, 
and she thought there could be no harm at any- 
rate in trying whether Deucalion had rightly 
understood the goddess's command; therefore, 
she and her husband began at once to gather 
up a great quantity of stones ; and when they 
had in their arms as many as they could each 
hold, they veiled their heads, and began throw- 
ing the stones one after the other behind them. 
After all the stones had been thrown, Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha tore off their veils, and turned 
anxiously round to see whether the goddess 
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would give them any sign that they had been 
fulfilling her wishes, when, to their unbounded 
astonishment, they saw the stones, which had 
already become soft, gradually growing larger 
and larger, until at last all those which Deuca- 
lion had thrown turned into men, and all those 
which Pyrrha had thrown became women. 

In this way the world was soon filled again 
with people, and the new race was not only 
more pious, but being formed of stone, was 
very strong and hardy, and able to T)ear great 
fatigue. 



THE ORACLES AT DODONA AM) 

DELPHI 



When Jupiter thought proper to make his will 
known to his subjects upon earth, he used, with- 
out shewing himself, to talk to them at certain 
places, called his Oracles. One of these oracles 
was at Dodona, which is in that part of Greece 
called Epirus. Here the god had a temple in 
the midst of a fine grove of beech and oak 
trees, and persons who wished to consult him, 
used to go to this grove and listen very atten- 
tively to the sounds made by the wind, as it 
whistled and blew through the boughs and 
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leaves of the trees, for it was thought the god 
was then telling his people what to do. It was 
not a very easy thing, however, to understand 
the god's meaning told in this way, and the 
people thought they would perhaps hear and 
understand him better, if they tied upon the 
branches something to produce a more distinct 
sound than that made by the rustling leaves. 
Accordingly, the priests hung some brass cups 
and bowls upon the boughs in such a manner, 
that whenever the wind blew, the vessels swung 
together with a ringing and tinkling noise; 
and when the priests, after listening most 
intently to this music, so as not to lose a note 
of it, had quite made out all Jupiter had been 
saying, they declared the god's will to the 
people. 

This oracle was the earliest Jupiter ever had, 
and it was said that as soon as he had made up 
his mind to have it, he sent some pigeons to 
inform the inhabitants of the earth of his inten- 
tion. Upon receiving the message, the people 
immediately built a temple, and offered the god 
worship in the midst of his sacred grove at 
Dodona. 

But it was more usual for Jupiter, in later 
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times, to speak to his people through some 
other god who had no oracle. There was one 
oracle of this kind which belonged to Jupiter's 
son Apollo, and it was so celebrated, that people 
used to go from very great distances to consult 
it. This oracle was at Delphi, in Phocis ; and 
the way in which Apollo answered the people 
who went to this place to consult him was very 
remarkable. In the middle of the god^s temple 
there was a deep chasm, out of which rose 
clouds of vapours, which turned every one quite 
giddy who went near them. A three-legged 
chair or stool, called a tripod, was placed over 
the chasm, and one of Apollo's priestesses 
(named Pythia) was seated on the tripod. In 
a short time, the fumes which surrounded the 
priestess made her quite delirious, and she used 
to shriek out in agony and utter the wildest 
cries, during which time she was supposed to be 
giving the god's answer to their people, Jupiter 
having first of all communicated his will to 
Apollo, and Apollo having informed the priestess 
what she was to say. Every word the Pythia 
uttered in her delirium was carefully noted by 
the priests, to be conned over at leisure after- 
wards ; for even the priests could not make out 
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at the time what she was saying, and indeed it 
required all their skill and learning to discover 
in the end the meaning of what had been said, 
and put it into words suitable to be delivered 
at length to the people. 

There were many other oracles, by means of 
which the will of the gods was made known to 
the people, but none were so celebrated as those 
of Dodona and Delphi. 



I. 



JUPITER'S VISIT TO EARTE 



THE STORY OF PHILEMON AND BAUCKL 



AiTHOTTOH Jupiter was too bright and dazzling 
to be looked at by mortals when he appeared in 
all his glory up in the skies, yet he would set 
aside his greatness sometimes, and taking the 
form of a mortal, come down and mix with his 
people upon earth. If men received him well, 
he sometimes rewarded them afterwards for 
their hospitality to him; but if they were 
unfriendly, he generally punished them. 

Once, when Jupiter and his son Mercury dis- 
guised themselves as mortal men, and set out 
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together upon a journey through the earth, the 
gods travelled from one place to another, and 
could find no one hospitable enough to take 
them in, until they arrived at last at the hut 
of a poor old man and woman, named Philemon 
and Baucis. This kind old pair not only offered 
the shelter of their humble roof to the tired and 
hungry gods, but did everything they could 
think of to 'make their guests feel at home and 
happy. Old Baucis, after raking together the 
dying embers on the hearth, and sprinkUng 
fresh fuel over it, knelt down and blew with all 
her might until the fire burned up with a 
crackling and cheerful noise, after which she 
boiled some water, and poured it into a wooden 
trough, that the gods might refresh themselves 
by washing the dust from their weary limbs ; 
and then she made them a couch by spreading 
soft sedge upon a willow bench, and covering it 
over with the best covering her house afforded. 
As soon as the gods took their seats on this 
comfortable sofa, she placed before them a 
three-legged table ; rather a tottering one, it is 
true, one of the legs being a little shorter than 
the other two; but this little defect in her 
furniture Baucis soon remedied, by putting a 
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potsherd under the short leg, and so making the 
table quite steady. 

All this time Philemon had not been idle, for 
he had hooked down a rustj side of bacon that 
had been hanging to a black beam in the roof 
of the hut, and after cutting off a delicate piece 
of the chine, he put it into a pot to boiL At 
the same time he placed some eggs to roast 
in the embers, and next he brought out some 
pickled berries of various sorts, some curdled 
milk, and some endive and radishes. When 
this dainty meal was quite ready, it was served 
up in earthenware dishes ; an embossed goblet, 
also of earthenware, was then filled with new 
wine and set upon the table, together with 
some beech-wood cups, which had been well 
polished inside and out with yellow wax. 

The gods now began to eat, and they enjoyed 
their meal all the more for the welcome looks 
and entertaining prattle of their hospitable 
hosts. 

When the second course, or rather the dessert 
came, which consisted of a honeycomb placed 
in the middle of the table, with baskets of nuts, 
dried figs and dates, rosy delicious apples, and 
purple grapes put all round, the old man and 
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• 

woman, who were standing in respectful attend- 
ance, saw with amazement that the wine goblet 
was no sooner emptied by the gods, than it 
filled itself again of its own accord. The sight 
of this wonder inspired the aged pair with a 
sudden fear, for they thought they were being 
reproved by the gods above, for not being 
sufficiently hospitable to their tired guests, and 
they began to think what more they had which 
they could offer to the travellers. The only 
thing the worthy pair had left was a goose, 
which was the guardian of their cottage^ and 
this faithful creature they now unhesitatingly 
determined to kill. They did not, however, 
find it easy to carry out the heroic purpose 
they had formed, for the goose, quite aware of 
their intentions, inwardly resolved that she 
would not be made a sacrifice on the occasion, 
and spreading out her wings, went fluttering 
and screaming about, and kept her pursuers 
chasing her from one place to the other so long, 
that at last they were obliged to pause out of 
sheer fatigue. The goose took advantage of 
this little respite to fly to the travellers for 
protection ; and then Jupiter, after forbidding 
Philemon and Baucis to harm the frightened 
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creature, declared himself to his astonished 
hosts, and at the same time informed them that 
it was now his intention to punish all the 
churlish, cold-hearted people who had refused 
to shelter him, but that he would save his kind 
entertainers from the punishment he had in 
store for their inhospitable neighbours. 

Jupiter now desired Philemon and Baucis to 
quit their humble roof, and follow him, and 
immediately he and Mercury led the way up a 
steep bill, The worthy couple, each supported 
by a staff, climbed the hill as well as they 
could, not even stopping to take breath until 
they had nearly reached the top, when, pausing 
for an instant, they turned to look below, and 
to their amazement saw all the countiy around 
being overflowed . with water, and gradually 
sinking lower and lower, until it became a deep 
morass. The only thing not swallowed up in 
the rising flood was their own little cottage, 
which not only kept its place while every other 
house was being washed away, but by degrees 
changed its outward form, until at last it 
appeared a beautiful temple, with marble 
columns and flooring, tastefully carved doors, 
and a roof of burnished gold. 
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At this crisis, Jupiter came towards the old 
people, and told them to ask him any favour 
they pleased, and assured them that whatever 
it might be, he would grant it them* The old 
pair deliberated a very short time, and then 
requested two things : first, to be made a priest 
and priestess to serfe Jupiter in his new temple ; 
and secondly, to be allowed to die at the same 
moment of time, so that neither of them might 
have to endure the pain of outliving the other. 
These pious and praiseworthy wishes of the 
good old pair were willingly accorded by Jupiter, 
who, bidding his hosts farewell, withdrew from 
their presence, and was never seen by them 
again. 

After many more years had passed over their 
heads, and Philemon and Baucis felt that they 
did not care to live any longer, they were 
standing one day before the steps of their 
temple, and talking over the marvellous events 
of their lives, when all at once they began 
shooting into leaf, their feet became rooted to 
the earth, and they felt they were being changed 
into trees. They continued to talk, however, 
and were just in the act of bidding one another 
a last farewell, when the leaves completely 
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covered their faces, and in another instant the 
old pair were transformed, the one into an oak, 
and the other into a lime^ree* 

The trees flourished, and grew tall enough at 
last to overshadow the temple ; and for many 
years afterwards, people who went there to 
worship Jupiter, hung garlands upon the 
branches of the trees, and never quitted the 
spot without speaking or singing the praises of 
the good old Philemon and Baucis. 



JUNO, QUEEN OF HEATEI, 

AND HER ATTEtrDAHXS, 

ARGUS, IRIS, AND ECHO. 



JuKO, Jupiter's wife, was aa extremely hand- 
some goddess, but she was apt to be a very 
angry one. She had a noble, queen-like air, 
and was always surrounded by everything that 
was bright and beautiful If she went abroad, it 
was in a shining car of gold and silver, drawn by 
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divine horses, or else by her favourite birds, the 
peacocks or doves. Sometimes she would visit 
the earth in her elegant equipage, but when she 
did so, she usually veiled herself in a fleecy 
cloud. When she was seated at home in her 
starry mansion in the skies, she generally wore 
a richly embroidered robe, and had on her head 
a brilliant crown, from the back of which flowed 
a long silvery veil. Wherever this goddess 
went, a rainbow accompanied her to reflect its 
gay colours over her, while at her feet sat a 
peacock, whose tail was studded with gems as 
bright as stara 

This peacock was once a man, named Argus, 
and in that form he had been the favourite 
attendant of Juno. He had had no less than a 
hundred eyes, which were placed all round his 
head ; and as Juno was of a suspicious temper, 
and was always very curious to know other 
people's afljEiirs, the numerous eyes of her 
attendant were of great use to her, more 
especially as by far the greater number of 
them were always on duty, since they took 
it in turns to sleep only two at a time. 

But however convenient the eyes of Argus 
might have been to his mistress, they were 
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extremely unpleasant to the gods generally, 
and most of all to Jupiter, who got bo enraged 
at being constantly watched, that he at length 
desired Mercury to hill Argus. 

Whenever Jupiter wanted anything cleverly 
done, he was sure to employ his son and 
favourite attendant, Mercury. Mercury acted 
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as messenger to all the gods ; and that he might 
perform hia errands quickly, he was provided 
with several sets of wings, two of which were 
on his shoulders, two were fastened to his cap 
or helmet, two to his sandals, and sometimes ho 
had wings to his rod or staff. With these helps 
he used to fly through the air with the speed of 
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lightning ; and being besides quick-witted and 
careful, he seldom failed to succeed in his enter- 
prises, and so obtain the well-earned praises of 
all the gods who employed him. 

Having received orders from his father to 
slay the watchful and detested Argus, Mercury 
sped to earth, where Argus, as usual, was per- 
forming the part of a spy, and carefully laying 
aside his wings, the messenger god took off his 
cap and sandals, and disguised himself as a 
shepherd; then, after borrowing a musical 
instrument that had not long before been 
invented, called the Syrinx, commenced playing 
so sweetly that Argus, quite enchanted, invited 
the musician to draw near. Upon receiving 
this invitation^ Mercury advanced and took a 
seat by the side of Argus, whom he sought to 
amuse no less by the charms of conversation 
than by the sweet sounds he drew from his 
pipea Argus was perfectly entranced, and, 
forgetful of his duties, gave himself up to the 
fascinations of his wily entertainer ; while every 
now and then the artful Mercury contrived to 
pass his shepherd's crook (which was in reality 
the god's sleeping wand) before the eyes of the 
delighted and now drowsy Argus. One by one, 
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the hundred eyes began to close, and when Mer- 
cury had at length charmed them all to sleep, 
and the head of Argus began to droop, Mercury 
struck Argus on the neck with a crooked sword, 
and kUled him. Juno was very angry when 
she learned the fate of her useful attendant, but 
as she had no power to restore him to life, she 
changed him into a peacock, and, after trans- 
forming the hundred eyes into glittering gems, 
transferred them to the bird's tail 

Juno had another messenger of whom she 
was veiy fond, and who, unlike Argus, was a 
general favourite with the gods. This attendant 
of Juno was a beautiful little airy sprite named 
Iris, who had light gauzy wings, which carried 
her through the air with the swiftness of light. 
She used to wear a floating robe of ever-r 
changing colours, and when she was charged by 
her mistress with a message to earth, she used 
to call the rainbow into the skies, and spreading 
her light wings over it, glide down upon it to 
the place she wished to reach, and then com^ 
mand the bow to retire until she had need of 
it again, when she would summon it to re- 
appear, and return upon it into the skies. 

The services Juno required of Iris were, for 
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the most part, pleasing ones, and mortals used 
to hail with delight the appearance of the rain- 
bow, which was to bring them a message from 
the queen of heaven ; but there was one office 
the little Iris had to perform which filled her 
heart with sadness, for it was that of cutting in 
two the last remaining hair which boimd dying 
women to life. 

Juno had once another female attendant, 
named Echo; but Echo was too much given 
to prattling to please her mistress, who at last 
got so weary of the maiden, and so much out of 
patience at her incessant chattering, that she 
banished her from heaven altogether, and, as a 
punishment, condemned her never more to be 
able to speak until some one else had spoken, 
and then limited all her talk to repeating only 
the last few words that had been spoken. Poor 
Echo was very unhappy at having her tongue 
tied in this manner, for, go where she would, 
people got tired of her having nothing new to 
tell them. At last, when she found how every 
one shunned her, she hid herself in the woods, 
where she fretted and pined until she got so 
thin that at last there was nothing left of her 
but her voice, which continued just the same 
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as before to repeat the last sounds which fell 
from any object that was near her. 

Both Jupiter and Juno had a great many 
beautiful temples on earth, where the people 
worshipped them with great honours. It was 
known that white was Jupiter's favourite colour, 
so the animals offered to him were usually 
lambs, goats, and foals of spotless white. Juno 
cared more for magnificence, and the people 
would very often sacrifice to her as many as a 
hundred oxen at a time, and make a feast of 
the animals afterwards. 



NEPTUNE, GOD OF THE SEA. 

CREATION OF THE HORSE AHD THE BXJLL. 



Teb god wKo ranked next in importance to the 
great Jupiter waiS Neptwne, god of the sea. 
Neptune, who waa one of Jupiter's brothers, had 
his appointed home in the Mediterranean Sea, 
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at the bottom of whicli he had a golden palace, 
where he often used to hold a court, composed 
chiefly of inferior sea-gods^ Tritons^ and sect- 
nymphs. 

Most of the inferior sea-gods had once been 
mortals, whom Jupiter or some other god had 
changed into sea-divinities. — The Tritons were 
a very singular race of beings, for they were 
half men and half fishes ; but they were clever, 
and they were of great use to Neptune, upon 
whom it was their duty at all times to wait. — 
The sea^nymphs were beautiful young maidens, 
who had long flowing hair, of a yellow or sea- 
green colour. Their home was in the water, 
where they used to receive and take care of 
shipwrecked sailors, or of any other persons in 
distress. Sometimes they helped to harness 
Neptune's sea-horses to his car, and they very 
often graced his equipage by swimming round 
it as the god drove in state over the surface of 
the deep transparent waters. 

The procession of Neptune, whenever the god 
was borne in his sea-shell car over the swelling 
waves of his native element, was a truly magni- 
ficent one, for while the lovely sea-nymphs, the 
various sea-gods, and other divinities swam in 
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groups around him, the Tritons went before, and 
blew through their sea-shell trumpets to calm 
the waves, and dolphins and all sorts of monsters 
of the deep used to rise out of the sea, and 
sport and gambol in presence of the god, as his 
spirited horses went plunging and splashing 
on through the foaming waters. Sometimes 
Neptune, enveloped in a blue mantle, and wear- 
ing a crown of sea-weeds, stood erect in his car, 
resting one hand upon his trident or sceptre; 
and sometimes he was seated, with his beautiful 
wife, Amphitrite, by his side. 

The trident of Neptune was a three-pronged 
sceptre, possessed of wonderful powers. By its 
help the god could, whenever he pleased, shatter 
the hardest rocks to pieces, and call forth the 
most fearful storms over land and sea; create 
new rivers, springs, and fountains, and even, if 
he wished it, new animals. One of the animals 
created by Neptune was his favourite quadruped 
the horse. It happened, one day, that Neptune, 
and a daughter of Jupiter, named Minervay 
began to quarrel because each of them claimed 
the right of being the most honoured and wor- 
shipped by the people of Athens, and neither of 
them would consent to share this great privilege 
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with the other. The dispute ran so high that 
the other gods thought it would be better to 
interfere, and see what could be done to bring 
the quarrel to an end. They proposed that the 
city should belong to whichever of the two 
should succeed in producing the most useful gift 
for the people, and fortunately this proposition 
quite pleased the angry god and goddess ; so it 
was agreed that the trial should be made at 
once, and that the gods should stand by and 
give judgment on the occasion. It was then 
that Neptune, by striking his trident upon the 
ground, caused a splendid horse, the first of 
his race upon earth, to spring into existence. 
Minerva immediately afterwards commanded a 
beautiful olive-tree to rise in full bloom from 
the earth. Both gifts were greatly admired by 
the gods, but, upon the whole, it was thought 
that the olive-tree would be of more use than 
the horse, and it was decided that the city of 
Athens should in future be under the especial 
protection of the goddess Minerva. The horse, 
however, remained ; and in the course of time, 
when there were a great many more horses in 
the world, Neptune, who never lost sight of the 
noble creatures, taught men how to ride them^ 
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and how to make race-courses for the spirited 
animals to shew off upon. 

Another animal created by Neptune was a 
remarkably fine bull, which the god was in- 
duced to send out of the sea at the prayer 
of one of his favourite subjects upon earth, 
named Minos, Minos had a great wish to 
be king of Crete, and he thought the inha- 
bitants of the island would be all the more 
likely to elect him for their ruler if he could 
prove to them he was favoured by a god; so 
he prayed Neptune to send him a beautiful 
bull out of the sea, and promised, after shewing 
it to the people, to sacrifice it immediately to 
the god who sent it. Neptune answered this 
petition by sending the most beautiful bull that 
ever was seen; it was so perfect, that Minos 
could not bear the thought of parting with it, 
and so he determined to cheat the god by 
hiding the bull amongst a common herd of 
cattle, and sacrificing another bull in its place. 
Minos was well punished for breaking his 
promise, for the creature gave him nothing but 
trouble from the hour he possessed it, and 
became altogether unmanageable in the hands 
of its mortal keepers. In fact, after a very 
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short time, no one dared to approach it, and be- 
fore long it became furious, got loose, and after 
destroying and tossing everything that came in 
its way, ran off, no one knew whither, and was 
never heard of any more. 



MPTUNE'S MISCONDUCT AND 
PUNISHMENT. 

LAOMEDON, KING OF TROY. 



Neptune was once imprudent enough to join 
Juno in a revolt against her husband, and to 
try to put the king of the gods in chains. 
This daring act completely failed of success, 
and Juno and Neptune only brought trouble 
upon themselves by their rash attempt, for 
Jupiter punished them both severely for their 
presumption, and quite cured them of any wish 
to dethrone him in future. Juno was chained 
by the hands to a cloud, and left hanging 
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there until she promised never to try to 
imprison her husband any more ; and Neptune 
was condemned to resign his empire over the 
sea, and become the paid servant of a mortal 
for a certain space of time. 

In consequence of this doom pronounced upon 
him, Neptune had to wander over the earth in 
search of employment ; and it so happened that 
as he was on his way to Troy, he met with one 
of Jupiter's sons, named Apolh, who was also 
in disgrace with Jupiter, and had been sentenced 
to the same kind of punishment as that of 
Neptune. The two gods agreed to go together 
and offer their services to Laomedon, king of 
Troy, father to the beautiful Ganymede with 
whom Jupiter had run away. Apollo volunteered 
to be the king^s shepherd ; and Neptune under- 
took to build walls of stone all round the city 
of Troy, upon condition of certain rewards from 
Laomedon. 

Having agreed upon the terms of their labour, 
the two gods immediately began to work, and 
helped one another so as to lighten each other's 
toil. Whilst Neptune was building his walls, 
Apollo used to play on his flute, and so charm 
the stones that they became quite light, and 
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actually moved of their own accord into the 
places Neplune intended them to fill. In this 
way the walls were soon built ; and at the 
appointed time, the gods went to Laomedon and 
asked for the reward he had promised them, 
but, to their great astonishment, the faithless 
king refused to give it, and dismissed the gods 
from his presence. Neptune and Apollo accord- 
ingly left Troy, unrecompensed for their services, 
but they resolved to be revenged upon the king 
who had cheated them so disgracefully; and 
very soon after their departure, Laomedon's 
kingdom was visited by dire misfortunes, for 
Apollo sent a plague to destroy the inhabitants, 
and Neptune sent a flood to overwhelm the 
surrounding country. This was not all, for out 
of the waters came a devouring monster to 
ravage the land. 

In this terrible state of affairs, Laomedon 
had recourse to an oracle, from which he learned 
that the flood would subside, and the plague 
would be staid, provided a beautiful young 
maiden were sacrificed to the monster every 
now and then. A consultation was then held, 
and it was agreed that since there was no 
means of escaping this terrible condition, the 
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young maidens of Troy should draw lots in 
order to ascertain which of them was to become 
the next prey to the monster. Several young 
girls had already fallen victims to this cruel 
mandate, when the lot fell upon the king's 
daughter, Hesione. Laomedon was in despair 
at the prospect of thus losing another of his 
beautiful children, and felt there was nothing 
in the world he would not part with Tather 
than give up his beloved child to so cruel a 
death. 

It happened, just at this time, that the hero 
Hercules, the strongest man in the world, was 
on his return from the country of the AmazonSy 
whither he had been to fetch a magic girdle 
for the daughter of his relative and employer, 
Eurystheus; and as the hero passed through 
Troy, Laomedon besought him to free Hesione 
from the monster who threatened to devour her, 
and promised in return for this service to reward 
the young champion by giving him the immortal 
horses which Jupiter had given the king in 
exchange for the boy Ganymede. Hercules 
readily undertook to rescue the maiden upon 
these terms ; and after slaying the monster, and 
so relieving the country from this dreadful 
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scourge, restored the beauteous Hesione unhurt 
to her father; but Laomedon was no sooner 
relieved from his anxiety than he repented of 
the promise he had made, and the ungrateful 
king sent away Hercules, as he had sent away 
Neptune and Apollo, unrewarded Hercules 
was highly incensed at this baseness on the 
part of the king, but he had no time now to 
remain any longer and enforce his claim, for he 
was in the service of Eurystheus, and was bound 
to return as quickly as possible with the lately 
gained trophy, the girdle of the queen of the 
Amazons ; but he vowed in his heart that he 
would one day be revenged upon the treacherous 
king of Troy. Hercules did not forget his secret 
vow, since one of the first things he did, after his 
term of servitude was over, was to revisit Troy 
and kill Laomedon, and all the faithless king's 
family and household, with the exception of 
Hesione and one of her brothers, who had tried 
hard to persuade Laomedon to give Hercules 
the promised horses. 

In this manner, the punishment Neptune 
designed for Laomedon was carried out, after 
the god of the sea had returned to take the 
command of his own kingdom, with which 
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he now determined to remain contented for 
ever. 

Neptune was held in great honour by people 
upon earth, who worshipped him in many places, 
and who used to offer him sometimes black and 
sometimes white animals in sacrifice. 



PLUTO GOD OF THE LOWER 
WORLD. 

THE FERRYMAN CHABON, AND THE WATCH- 
DOG CERBERUS. 



The third great god amongst the heathens was 
another of Jupiter's brothers, named Pluto. 
This god lived inside the earth, and his kingdom 
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was very seldom entered by any one living, for 
it was properly the place to which the spirits of 
people went after death, to be tried and judged 
for all the acts and deeds they had committed 
while living. A part of Pluto's kingdom was 
called Tartarus, and was the place to which 
wicked people were sent after death, to be 
punished for the crimes of which they had been 
guilty upon earth. Pluto is therefore frequently 
called the god of hell, although the whole of his 
kingdom was not a place of punishment. 

As Pluto's home was in the middle of the 
earth, it was naturally a very gloomy, terrible 
place, the greater part of which was often in 
utter darkness, and the rest only lighted by the 
glare of red light reflected from the god's palace, 
or by the fitful flashes of light thrown from a 
river of liquid fire, which rolled and tossed its 
waves of flame round Tartarus. 

Pluto was not allowed a seat in the council of 
the gods in the skies, but he had judges in his 
own kingdom, and he was the head of all the 
courts held below. These judges were once 
mortal men who had been so wise and just upon 
earth, that they were chosen by Pluto to be 
judges of the shades of their fellow-creatures in 
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the world below. The chief of them was Minos, 
king of Crete, the grandfather of that Minos to 
whom Neptune sent the bull. Another judge, 
the brother of Minos, was named Rhadaman" 
thus; a third was named Sarpedon; and there 
was also one named Eactts. 

The way into Pluto^s kingdom was through 
the mouth of a deep chasm which yawned in a 
mountain overshadowed by a dark and gloomy 
forest. Near this opening nothing would grow, 
no animals could live ; and at the further end 
of the dread cavern was a dark space, called 
Erebus, where restless shades wandered about, 
sometimes appearing, and sometimes only 
making themselves heard. At length a river 
was reached, which, after receiving a number of 
other streams, wound seven times round the 
kingdom. It was impossible for either mortals 
or spirits to pass such a river or set of rivers 
as this; so a ferryman^ named Charon^ was 
appointed to carry the shades over in his boat. 
This ferryman was a dirty, ill-tempered old man, 
and so greedy of gain, that he would suffer 
spirits to go wandering up and down the shores 
of the river for ever, if they had no money to 
pay for being taken over. Thoughtful people 
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used to save their frieuds from this difficulty by 
putting a piece of money in the mouths of the 
dead before burying them, and this money 
served as a fee to the ferryman. After crossing 
the ferry, the next thing the shades came to 
was an ugly monster in the form of an enormous 
dog with three heads. This dog, which was 
named CerbertM, guarded the gates of the 
kingdom; he was dreadfully fierce, and was 
terrible to look at, but he made no objection to 
letting people pass his den as they entered the 
kingdom ; his only care was to prevent them 
from going out again. 

When this terrible journey was ended at last, 
the dead shades entered into the kingdom, 
where they had to be brought in turns before 
the judges and tried : those whose actions upon 
earth had been good, were sent to the Elysian 
Fields, a place set apart to receive good spirits 
and make them feel happy for ever ; and those 
who had been wicked were sent into Tartarus, 
where they suffered the most cruel tortures and 
punishments imaginable. 

Pluto was grand and stately in appearance ; 
he had a severe and stem expression on his 
face, and his black hair hung long and straight 
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over his frowning brow. Sometimes lie wore a 
crown on his head ; sometimes a wreath of 
cypress; his throne was of ebony; he had a 
two-pronged sceptre, with which he often used 
to drive the condemned shades into Tartarus ; 
and he usually bore in his hand the keys of the 
adamantine gates by which his kingdom was 
entered. 



HOW PLUTO GOT A WIFE 



Pldto fell in love ■with a beautiful young 
goddess who lived upon earth. This young 
maiden was the goddess of all the fruits and 
flowers that come in spring and early summer. 
Her name was Proserpine, and she was the 
daughter of Jupiter's sister, Ceres, the goddess 
of autumnal fruits and com. 
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As Pluto felt quite certain that Ceres would 
never consent to his marrying her daughter, 
he first got Jupiter's permission to marry the 
young goddess, and then determined to watch 
an opportunity of carrying her off without her 
mother's knowledge. One day, therefore, when 
Proserpine had strayed away from Ceres to 
gather some flowers, Pluto opened the earth 
with his sceptre, darted suddenly through 
the gap he had made, and then seizing the 
terrified maiden, carried her into his kingdom 
below. Ceres could not think what had become 
of her daughter, and went wandering about all 
over the earth to find her. At last, to her 
unbounded astonishment and rage, the goddess 
learned that her child had not only been forcibly 
carried off by Pluto, but that Jupiter had 
actually given his sanction to the outrage. She 
knew there would be no possibility of recovering 
her child after Jupiter had passed his word that 
the maiden should be Pluto's wife ; so all she 
could do was to vent her rage in such a manner 
that gods and men should alike be sufferers 
from it. The first thing she did was to absent 
herself from the council of the gods above, and 
the next to forbid the earth to grow any more 

£ 
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fruit, flowers, and corn. These were serious 
evils, and the gods endeavoured to shake the 
resolution the angry goddess had formed. At 
first, Iris was sent with a message from heaven, 
to implore Ceres to return and take her place 
there ; but Ceres obstinately refused to do so. 
Later on, all the gods came in a body to beseech 
her to appear again amongst them ; but all in 
vain ; she would not listen to anything they had 
to say. The gods were in the greatest per- 
plexity, for Ceres was very much missed in the 
councils above; and on earth, all vegetation 
was drying up and withering away. At last, 
when Jupiter found Ceres could not be moved 
except by some concession on his part, he con- 
sented that Proserpine should be brought back 
to earth, provided she had not eaten during her 
stay in the world below. Mercury was imme- 
diately sent by Jupiter to demand the young 
goddess from Pluto, who, however unwilling to 
part with his young wife, was nevertheless 
obliged to let her go ; and Ceres now joyfully 
agreed to join the gods, and commanded the 
earth again to put forth blooming plants and 
flowers. 

When Mercury led Proserpine back to her 
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mother^ it was believed that the young goddess 
had not eaten during her absence from earth. 
Proserpine had, however, eaten part of a pome- 
granate ; but when she learned that the fact of 
her having done so would, if known, prevent 
her from being taken back to light and life 
above, she was very careful not to say a word 
about what she had done. Unfortunately for 
Proserpine, she had been seen eating by a man 
named Ascalaphus; and a very short time after 
she had been restored to her mother, Ascala- 
phus told what he had seen. In consequence 
of this disclosure, Proserpine had to go back 
again to Pluto, and Ceres was again plunged 
into the deepest grief. In fact, she was so very 
iinhappy, that the gods could not help feeling 
sorry for her; and Jupiter, out of pure com- 
passion, made a second alteration of his decree 
in her favour, and said that Proserpine, instead 
of living always with Pluto, should come to 
visit her mother upon earth during several 
months in each year. With this arrangement 
Ceres was obliged to be content ; but she took 
care to be revenged upon Ascalaphus for being 
so officious, and by sprinkling some water of 
one of the rivers in hell on his face, changed 
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him into an owl, a bird henceforth doomed to 
be the foreboder of evil. 

The time of Proserpine's visit was always a 
season of rejoicing upon earth, for she used to 
bring with her the brightest green grass and 
the gayest of flowers to deck the earth with, and 
all was sunshine and cheerfulness wherever she 
appeared ; but she was no sooner gone than the 
flowers faded, the grass withered, and the leaves 
of the trees fell off, and left the branches quite 
bare. 

When Proserpine went back to her husband, 
she took her place on a throne at his side, and 
helped him to govern his kingdom. Her face, 
no longer lighted up by happy and beaming 
smiles, assumed a stern and sad expression, and 
her bearing, calm and majestic, was in all 
respects suitable to the gloomy and terrible 
region over which she ruled. 

Pluto had no altar upon earth, and when 
people worshipped him, it was not out of love, 
but in fear; for this reason, whenever they 
called upon him for aid, they brought him 
offerings which they placed upon the ground, 
and then they turned their backs, so as not to 
see their gifts carried away, the countenance of 
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Pluto being so terrible that no human being 

dared to look him in the face. The animals 

which people sacrificed to this god were all 
black. 



TESTA, GODDESS OF FIRK 

THE PRIESTESSES CALLED VESTAL VIEGIN3. 



The goddess -whom the Komans perhajm 
honoured the most of any was one of Jupiter's 
sistera, named Vetta. There are no amusing 
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anecdotes, however, to be told of this goddess, 
for she never revealed herself to her worship- 
pers upon earth under any other form than that 
of a bright and clear flame. She was looked 
upon as an emblem of purity, and was called 
the goddess of fire, because fire was thought 
to refine and purify everything that passed 
through it. 

Vesta had a temple at Rome, where she was 
served by a certain number of priestesses called 
Vestal Virgins, who were chosen from amongst 
the noblest families. One of the chief offices 
of these priestesses was to watch a fire which 
was kept constantly burning upon an altar in 
the temple. It was of the greatest importance 
that this fire should be kept in, for the safety 
of the state was said to depend upon it ; so the 
Vestal Virgins took it in turns to feed the fire 
night and day. If by any chance the fire went 
out, the priestess through whose carelessness 
the accident had happened was cruelly punished; 
the people went into mourning, to shew their 
great sorrow at the insult offered to their 
goddess ; and no festivals, no rejoicings of any 
kind were allowed to take place until the fire 
was again lighted by rays reflected from the 
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sun, the only source pure enough to rekindle 
the fire of the injured goddess. 

Vestal Virgins were not allowed to marry 
until they had served Vesta for the space of 
thirty years, and if any of the maidens broke 
through thi; regulatioJ, her punishment was 
to be buried alive. Indeed the laws by which 
the priestesses were bound, were altogether very 
severe ; but so long as these laws were observed, 
the maidens led very happy lives. No persons 
in Rome were more honoured, no persons were 
allowed to exercise greater power. A Vestal 
Virgin might even pardon a criminal after he 
had been sentenced by the laws of his country 
to death ; every one made way for her wherever 
she 'walked or drove, and the best place was 
reserved for her in every theatre or other place 
of amusement she chose to attend. 



APOLLO AND DIANA. 

THE MUSES AND THE WINGED HORSE PEGASUS. 



Amohqst the children of Jupiter were hia 
beautiful twin offspring, ApoUo and Diana, 
who, like most twin children, were eiceedingly 
fond of each other. ApoUo was called the god 
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of day, and was sometimes thought to be the 
sun itself, which brings daylight. Diana was 
the goddess of hunting, and as she was the 
sister of Apollo or the sun, she was often 
thought to be the moon. 

Besides being god of day, Apollo was god of 
music, poetry, and all the elegant arts of life, as 
well as of sciences. He was exceedingly hand- 
some, and exceedingly clever ; and he loved the 
society of persons who, like himself, were very 
talented. For this reason, he used to take 
great delight in the company of the nine sisters, 
called the Muses, who sometimes visited the 
gods above, but whose home was on Mount Par- 
nassus. 

The Muses were not, like Apollo, clever at 
everything, but each of them devoted all the 
powers of her divine nature to one particular 
art or science, in which she suffered neither 
gods nor mortals to excel her. One Muse was 
clever at history, one at poetry, one at music, 
one at dancing, one at astronomy, and so on. 

But although the Muses would not permit any 
mortal to equal them, and were even very angry 
with any one who was so conceited as to think 
for a moment he could do so, they were usually 
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very kind to any poet, or musician, or scholar 
who called upon them for help, and they would 
often inspire him with some of their knowledge, 
and help him to develop his genius and his 
talents much better than he could ever have 
done without their divine aid* 

Apollo and the Muses had for their especial 
service a beautiful winged horse, named Peffastis, 
who could fly up, when they wished it, into 
heaven. This elegant creature was once lent to 
a mortal named Bellerophon, who felt so proud 
and delighted when he found himself on the 
back of the splendid animal, that he thought he 
would try to make it carry him up to heaven. 
Pegasus, at the bidding of his rider, kept rising 
higher and higher up in the air, and Bellerophon 
was beginning at last to turn a little giddy, but 
still he held on. At last the vain man rose so 
high that Jupiter, seeing him approach, and 
wondering very much at the mortal's daring, 
thought it time to check such presumption ; and 
in order to shew mankind how easily a mortal 
could be overcome by a god, sent a gadfly to 
sting Pegasus. As soon as the horse felt the 
prick, it began to plunge, and, in a short time, 
Bellerophon found himself thrown from the 
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horse's back, and spinning through the air 
towards earth. He was very severely bruised 
and injured by his fall, and was thoroughly 
cured of any desire to attempt soaring above 
the earth in future. The horse, however, being 
of a divine nature, continued flying upwards 
without a rider until it reached heaven, where 
its arrival was welcomed by the gods, with 
whom the noble creature was always a favourite. 

When Apollo was with the Muses, he gener- 
ally appeared as a beautiful young man, crowned 
with a wreath of laurel leaves, and carrying a 
quiver full of arrows at his back, and a bow iu 
his hand ; or else he amused himself and his 
companions by playing on his harp or lyre. 
But when he appeared as the god of day, he 
used to travel through the skies in a golden 
chariot drawn by fiery horses. These homes 
were yoked to his car by Aurora, the goddess 
of morning, who, as soon as she had made all 
the necessary preparations for the journey, 
opened the gates of heaven, and herself led the 
way, announcing the god's approach as she went 
along. 

On these occasions, Apollo was more fre- 
quently called Phcebtis, a name which means 
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* bright.' He then travelled through the skies, 
accompanied by a number of rosy maidens, 
called the Hours; and when his journey was 
ended, his horses plunged with his chariot into 
the sea on the opposite side of the world from 
that out of which he had arisen in the morning. 

The earth was then left in complete darkness, 
except when Diana, or Phoebe, Apollo's sister, 
used to ride, like a beautiful queen of the night, 
through the skies, and shed a silver light over 
the earth. When the goddess performed this 
journey, she usually threw a mantle of fleecy 
clouds around her, and wore a silver crescent, 
resembling the homed moon, upon her brow; 
and as she journeyed on, the little sparkling 
stars drew back one by one, to make way for 
her. 

Diana appeared upon earth as a tall, graceful 
goddess, and when she was engaged in hunting, 
usually wore short clothing, so that her progress 
in running through the woods might not be 
impeded by her dress being caught by briers, 
or resisted by the wind ; she had sandalled 
shoes to protect her legs and feet from being 
scratched ; and her beautiful hair was tied up 
with ribbons, but it was so difficult to keep all 
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her long luxuriant tresses bound up, that a few 
locks generally made their escape, and fell in 
glossy ringlets over her long fair neck. Wher- 
ever she went, she took with her some of her 
dogs, and she was also constantly attended by a 
number of maidens called her nymphs, who, 
like their mistress, loved hunting, and vowed 
always to lead a single life. 



r 



APOLLO'S VICTIMS- 

NIOBE, QUEEN OF THEBES, AND MIDAS, 
KING OF PHRYGIA. 



Apollo and Diana were very fond of their 
mother, whose name was Latona, and they 
never would allow any one to say a word against 
her, or shew her any unkindness. It happened 
that Niobe, the wife of Amphion, king of Thebes, 
once taunted Latona with being the mother of 
only two children. Now, Niobe had a very 
large family of her own, for she had as many as 
fourteen or fifteen children, of whom she was 
very fond and proud, and was often tempted to 
boast. Apollo and Diana thought she might 
have enjoyed her own happy lot, without teasing 
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their mother, and trying to make her feel 
unhappy, so they determined to punish Niobe 
for her unkindness, and with their fatal arrows, 
which always killed, they shot all Niobe's chil- 
dren one after the other. 

The unhappy Niobe tried all she could to 
shelter her children, but in vain. One son and 
one daughter were all that escaped: the son 
threw himself into the water, and became a 
river-god ; and the daughter, who turned white 
with horror at seeing her brothers and sisters 
killed, remained white as marble ever after- 
wards. As to the unfortunate Niobe, her grief 
was so great, and she wept so long over her 
heavy loss, that at last she wept herself into a 
stone statue, which continued to feel, however, 
for the tears ran down her face even then. 

Apollo sometimes condescended to try his 
skill in music with an inferior god, or perhaps a 
mortal Once he and Pan^ the god of shepherds, 
tried who could play the best. Pan was a 
singular-looking god, half a man and half a 
goat, and the instrument he played upon was 
made of a number of reeds tied together, and 
called the Syrinx, or pandean pipes. As it was 
necessary to choose some one who understood 
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music to decide which of the gods was the 
better player, Midas, king of Phrygia, was 
asked to be judge on the occasion, this king 
being himself a very good musician, and having 
been taught music by Orpheus, the sweetest 
musician that ever lived. Now, Midas was very- 
fond of Pan, and used to spend a deal of time 
with him and the Satyrs, who were Pan's com- 
panions, and who, like the god, were half men 
and half goats. It may be that Midas, by 
mixing with the Satyrs, had learned to like 
their music better than that of more refined 
musicians ; or it may be that the wine he had 
taken (for he was a worshipper of Bacchus, god 
of wine) had for a time obscured his judgment ; 
anyway, when the two gods displayed their 
musical powers in his presence, he actually had 
the stupidity to prefer the music of Pan to that 
of the god of music himself, and pronounce the 
god of shepherds the better player of the two. 

The mortification, anger, and contempt of 
Apollo at this senseless decision were so. great, 
that he determined to punish Midas in a manner 
which should unmistakably prove to the world 
at large how little taste and judgment the king 
had ; and the god had no sooner made up his 
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I 

mind upon this point, than he caused the king's 
ears to begin growing, and let them go on 
lengthening until they were as long as those of 
an ass. 

Midas was in the greatest trouble at this 
humiliating and unlooked-for treatment; and 
as he knew of no possible way of shortening his 
ears again, he began to think what he could do 
to hide them. At last he came to the decision 
that he would always wear a Phrygian cap, and 
this plan answered very well for some time. 
But a king must be waited upon, and Midas's 
barber unfortunately one day chanced to see 
his master's ears. The discovery threw the 
barber into such a terrible state of mind, that 
he did not know what to do with himself; he 
dared not tell any one what he had seen, and 
yet he felt that the secret was too great for him 
to keep. At last he thought he would dig a 
hole in the earth, and go and tell his secret 
there. This he did ; and after he had whispered 
the fatal news to the earth so sofUy that no 
one coidd possibly have overheard him, he 
covered up the hole very carefully, and went 
away quite happy again, thinking that his 
secret would now be safely kept for ever. And 
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60 perhaps it might have been^ if a reed had 
not, most unluckily, grown upon the very spot. 
This reed no sooner sprang up than it began 
whispering, every time it was blown about by 
the wind : ' Midas has the ears of an ass !' and 
the taller and stronger it grew, the louder it 
announced the terrible news. So there was an 
end of the secret ; and Midas, quite unable to 
bear his disgrace and misfortune any longer, 
put an end to his life. 



APOLLO'S SON PHAETON. 



Apollo had a son named Phaeton, who was a 
very handsome, but at the same time a very 
conceited and Ambitious young n>an. Phaeton 
was very vain of being the son of so great a god 
as Apollo; his heart used to swell high with 
pride whenever his father guided the chariot of 
the sun through the heavens, and he often felt 
an ardent desire himself to mount the glorious 
car, and take the golden reins of the noble, 
high-spirited steeds into his own hands, never 
supposing for an instant that he was less 
capable than his father of conducting the 
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beautiful and mighty equipage in safety through 
the skies. 

Phaeton had a companion named Epaphus, 
who was the son of Jupiter. The two young 
men, proud of their noble descent, one day dis- 
puted about which of the two ranked the higher 
in point of birth, and got very much excited 
and angry over the argument. At last, Epaphus 
said it was in vain for Phaeton, whose abilities 
were in no way superior to those of ordinary 
mortals, to pretend to be the son of a god at all, 
and called him a madman for ever having been 
induced to believe anything so preposterous. 
Phaeton, stung to the quick by this taunt, retired 
very much abashed, but secretly determined to 
deXe some means of convincing the world of 
his godlike origin. With this view he proceeded 
to the palace of the sun, where his father, 
clothed in purple robes, and seated upon a 
throne of emerald, was surrounded by a haJo of 
glory so dazzlingly bright, that the young man 
could not approach nearer than the threshold, 
where he bent to the ground, and shaded his 
eyes from the glare of light which he was 
unable to bear. Apollo no sooner perceived his 
son, whom he dearly loved, than he took off his 
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radiant crown, too bright for the youth to 
behold, and bade Phaeton come near and ex- 
plain what had brought him thither ; and then 
the boy approaching his father, begged, after 
a little hesitation, for some sign which might 
prove to mortals the relationship which existed 
between himself and the great divinity in whose 
presence he stood. In answer to this appeal, 
Apollo immediately volunteered to grant the 
youth any request the latter might ask, and 
swore by the river Styx to keep the solemn 
pledge he had givea 

Now the Styx was that great river which 
flowed seven times round Pluto's kingdom ; and 
whenever the gods wished to take an oath from 
which nothing should ever afterwards release 
them, it was their custom to send Iris for a cup 
of the water from this river for them to swear 
by; and as soon as the airy little messenger 
returned with the water, the god who was about 
to swear would take the cup from her hand, 
and while he was pronouncing his solemn oath^ 
would pour the water upon the ground^ until 
the cup was quite empty, after which no power 
whatever could release him from the oath he 
had taken. 
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When Apollo had been induced by his crafty 
son to take the irrevocable oath, Phaeton boldly 
demanded the guidance of the chariot and 
horses of the sun for a single day. Apollo was 
horrified at the request, for he knew too well 
the danger of what his son had asked, and 
immediately tried all he could to dissuade 
Phaeton from persisting in so rash a demand. 
But it was all in vain ; Phaeton would not be 
advised; and at length the unhappy father 
reluctantly placed the reins in the hands of his 
presumptuous son. 

Phaeton, delighted at his success^ started off 
without a moment's delay, but he had not gone 
far, when the horses, finding themselves held in 
by feeble hands^ became restive, and turned out 
of the proper course. In vain the youth tried 
his utmost to control them ; the horses went 
dashing and tearing on, whirling the car and 
the giddy Phaeton along, until, at last, after 
doing incalculable mischief in the heavens, they 
came so near the earth that they set it on fire, 
and in a few more minutes they would have 
burned it to ashes, if Jupiter, who had been 
watching the proceeding from on high, had not 
hurled a thunderbolt at Phaeton, which sent the 
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youth reeling from his chariot into the river Po, 
in Italy. 

This timely interference on the part of 
Jupiter saved the world from being entirely 
consumed. The mischief which had been done 
in the world, as well as amongst the constella- 
tions, was in time repaired, though not without 
difficulty, by Jupiter and Apollo ; but the latter 
god was henceforth very careful how he granted 
any request his unthinking boy might have the 
audacity to ask. 

Apollo and his sister Diana had temples in 
many place& The god's chief oracle was at 
Delphi, where he was served by Pythian priests 
and priestesses. 

Diana's principal temple was at Ephesus, and 
was one of the largest and most beautiful that 
ever was built. A foolish man, named Hero- 
strattUy who wanted to do something great, so 
that he should be remembered in after-times, 
thought his name would never be forgotten if 
he were to destroy Diana's elegant temple ; so 
he actually, for that reason, set fire to it, and 
caused it to be almost burned to the ground. 
The goddess, however, was not left without a 
temple, for her worshippers built her, after this, 
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one more beautiful than ever. It was of white 
marble, and had as many as a hundred and 
thirty-seven columns, which were sixty feet 
high. This second building was so beautiful, 
that it was afterwards regarded as one of the 
* seven wonders of the world.' 




Minerva. — fVom coloesal head in British Museum. 



MINERVA, GODDESS OF WISDOM. 



ARACHNE, THE SPINNER AND WEAVEK 



Minerva, another of Jupiter's daughters, who 
was thought worthy to live with her father at 
Olympus, was called the goddess of wisdom. 

The birth of this goddess w^s the most extra* 
ordinary one ever heard of, for she never was a 
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child, but sprang, a full-grown goddess, clothed 
in a complete suit of armour, from Jupiter's 
head. Her beauty and splendour astonished 
even the gods, and the majesty of her demeanour 
was such, that they immediately made way for 
her to take her place by the side of the king of 
the gods. 

The gods were not deceived in the impressions 
they instinctively formed of Minerva, for she 
had sense and courage superior in all respects 
to their own ; and even her father found her 
advice and help of the greatest use, since she not 
only gave him wise counsel, but aided him in 
his battles, which, with her assistance, he rarely 
failed to win. 

This goddess was tall, calm, and dignified; 
and she had blue eyes, for which reason she 
was often called * the blue-eyed goddess.' Her 
breast-plate and plumed helmet were of the 
purest gold, her spear was long and beaming, 
and her shield inspired every one who beheld it 
with fear, for it was a large oval shield, covered 
with the skin of the goat Amalthea (Jupiter's 
nurse), and fringed all round with hissing ser- 
pents. Later on, this shield was made more 
terrible still, for when the celebrated hero, 
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FerseuB, killed a monster named Meduta, he 
presented the head of the terrible creature to 



Hinerva, who placed it as a boss in the middle 
of her shield, after which every one who looked 
at the shield, and beheld the frightful face, was 
immediately turned into stone. 

Medusa was one of three sisters, called 
GoTffont, who were hideously ugly, and who 
had snakes twining all over their heads in the 
place of hair. Even while living, Hedusa, the 
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Ugliest of the three sisters, used to freeze every 
one who looked at her into stone ; and Perseus, 
when he went to slay her, could only approach 
her by going backwards towards her, while she 
slept, guiding his steps the while by looking at 
her image reflected in a mirror which Minerva 
had given him for the purpose. 

Besides being a skilful warrior, Minerva 
excelled in many of the peaceful arts, and she 
was particularly famed as being a good work- 
woman. It was said that she once condescended 
to try her skill in the art of weaving with a 
mortal maiden, named Arachne, who was the 
daughter of a dyer in purple at Lydia. Now, 
Arachne was more celebrated in the art of spin- 
ning and weaving than any one that ever lived, 
and being not a little vain of her acquirements, 
had one day the presumption to challenge the 
goddess to a trial of skill. Minerva accepted 
the challenge; and Arachne then exerted her 
powers to the utmost to make a piece of tapestry 
which should be faultless, and succeeded so well 
that she actually produced one of the most 
perfect specimens in the world. It consisted of 
a piece of cloth, into which was woven a part of 
the history of all the gods and goddesses. Even 
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the goddess of wisdom herself could n6t look at 
this marvellous work without envy, and after 
examining it most carefully in every part with- 
out being able to find a single fault with it, 
she spitefully tore it in two ; upon which, poor 
Arachne, quite unable to bear the heart-rending 
sight, went away and hanged herself in despair. 
Minerva was then moved to compassion, and 
resolving to save the unhappy maiden's life, 
immediately proceeded to loosen the rope to 
which Arachne, not yet dead, was hanging. 
But wishing, while she saved her rival's life, 
to make an example of her to all mortals vain 
enough to vie with gods and goddesses in works 
of art, Minerva transformed Arachne into a 
spider, and changed the rope with which the 
maiden had hanged herself into a spider's web. 
From this time, Arachne's skill could only be 
displayed in weaving to perfection her own 
delicate web. 

Minerva's favourite bird was the owl, which is 
usually thought to be a very wise bird ; and the 
goddess, when seated in her car, in which she 
travelled through the skies, was seldom without 
an owl perched at her feet. 

Her favourite tree was the olive, which she 
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herself created, and which she made an emblem 
of peace all over the world. 

The people at Athens preferred Minerva to 
any other goddess^ and built her a beautiful 
temple, called the Parthenon. This temple 
was raised on a high hill which crowned the 
city ; it had columns on every side, and con- 
tained a large statue of the goddess, richly 
ornamented with gold. 



MARS, THE GOD OF WAR. 

BELLONA— THE AEEOPAOUS. 



Uabs, the god of war, was less liked in heaven 
than any of the gods. When he went to war, !t 
was not as Minerva went, for good and wise 
purposes, but because he delighted in quarrels 
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and fights. But although he took pleasure in 
slaughtering people and destroying towns, he 
had no fortitude to bear his own defeats, and 
used to roar as loud as ten thousand warriors 
together, if he chanced to be overthrown him- 
self. 

This god usually appeared as a warrior in fiill 
armour, and in his battles was attended by wild 
and distracted beings in the forms of angry 
women, wearing tattered garments, and having 
their hair dishevelled and scattered over their 
shoulders, or else streaming in the wind. These 
creatures, who bore such names as Clamour, 
Rage, Destruction, Anger, Fear, Discord, &c., 
did all they could to increase the general 
confusion, by yelling and screaming at the 
top of their voices, and by whipping and 
scourging people, so as to madden them with 
pain, and make them fight harder. 

Mars had a sister named Bellona, who, being 
quite as fond of warfare and cruelty as her 
brother was, used often to ride beside him in 
his chariot of war, and help him in driving 
people into the battle. 

Amongst the goddesses who lived in Olym- 
pus, the only one who had any liking for Mars 

G 
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was Venus, the most beautiful of them all ; but 
as he was so undeserving of her affection, she 
was only laughed at by the gods and goddesses 
generally, for the bad taste she displayed in her 
choice of a favourite. 

Mars often, through his quarrelsome temper, 
got himself into difficulties with gods and men, 
and had to appeal to the Olympian gods to 
decide whether he were right or wrong ; most 
frequently the cases were decided against him, 
but there was one occasion when the decision 
was given in his favour, and the circumstance 
was thought to be so remarkable, that the court 
at which the trial had taken place was, in con- 
sequence, henceforth call Mars' Hill or the Are- 
opagus. This court, which was at Athens, was 
so famed for its justice, that people used to go 
from nearly every country to have cases tried 
there. 

The god Mars was greatly honoured in Rome, 
where he was believed to be the father of 
Eomulus and Remus, the founders of that great 
city. 



BACCHUS, GOD OF WISE. 

THE SATYR AND MIDAS. 



Baochos, god of wine, was a divinity who did 
both good and harm to mankind, for he taught 
men to be civilised, but he also encouraged them 
to be noisy and riotous to excess. This god 
was a great traveller, even going as far as India 
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— a country very little known before lie visited 
it ; and wherever lie went, lie taught people 
how to cultivate the vine, and introduced many 
of the useful arts of peace. He was a very 
merry god, and had crowds of followers, who 
worshipped him in the wildest manner, dancing, 
shouting, drinking, and tearing about all the 
while, as if they had all gone mad. 

Bacchus usually wore a crown of vine-leaves ; 
he held in one hand a thyrsus^ or javelin, twined 
with the tendrils of the vine ; and in the other 
hand, or else upon a pedestal against which he 
leaned, was seen a drinking-cup; while at his 
feet crouched lions, tigers, or panthers, which he 
had the power of making gentle and submissive 
to him, and which he often caused to be yoked 
to his chariot, to draw him across the different 
countries through which he travelled. 

The chief companions of the god of wine 
were Pan's followers, the Satyrs, of whose 
society the unlucky Midas, the owner of the 
ass's ears, was so fond. 

Midas greatly pleased Bacchus one day by 
shewing kindness to a Satyr who had strayed 
into the king's gardens, and, being quite over- 
come with wine, had lain down and gone to 
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sleep thera Some members of the royal house- 
hold, who happened to discover the sleeping 
Satyr, threw wreaths of flowers round him, and 
led him captive into the presence of the king, 
the Satyr being quite powerless to resist the 
flowery chain by which he was drawn along. 
Midas hospitably entertained the Satyr^ and 
then had him safely conducted home. This 
friendly behaviour on the part of Midas so 
pleased Bacchus, that he immediately deter- 
mined to reward the king by a noble gift. 
Accordingly, Midas was desired to make a 
request, and Bacchus pledged himself to grant 
the favour,, however great or unreasonable it 
might be. Midas had always been a lover of 
wealth, and the favour he now asked was, that 
everything he touched might be turned into 
gold. This foolish, fatal request was granted, 
and Midas was at first enchanted with the new 
power bestowed on him ; but his joy was of short 
duration, for, when next he sat down to dinner, 
all his food was changed into gold as soon as he 
raised it to his mouth, and he discovered, too 
late, the error into which his avarice had be- 
trayed him. As his hunger increased, he would 
willingly have exchanged his riches for the 
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pleasure of being able to eat and drink as he 
had formerly done ; but all his treasures could 
not buy him the power of eating a single meal, 
and at length, when he was almost starved to 
death, he prayed Bacchus to take back the fatal 
gift. 

Bacchus^ in pity for the king, bade him go 
and bathe in the Pactolus, a little river which 
flowed through Lydia. Midas lost no time in 
obeying the god's command j and was no sooner 
covered with water than the power was trans- 
ferred from him to the stream, and the stream 
conferred it upon the sands at the bottom of the 
river. From this time forth, the sands of the 
river Pactolus were all grains of gold. 

The favourite trees of Bacchus were fir*.trees, 
fig-trees, vines, and ivy; so people held these'' 
trees sacred for the god's sake, and used to 
sacrifice goats to him^ because goats are destruc- 
tive to vines. 




Yuloan. 



VULCAN, GOD OF FIRE. 



PANDORA, THE ALL-GIFTED. 



Vulcan, the god of fire, was also the blacksmith 
of the gods ; but he was so clever a workman 
that there was scarcely anything he could not 
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do. He made the palaces of all the gods in the 
skies, splendid armour for gods and men, and 
brilliant jewels for the goddesses and for favoured 
mortals. He had two great workshops, one in 
the skies, and one upon eartL The former con- 
tained a forge that worked of itself^ at Vulcan's 
command, and was built within his palace — ^an 
edifice so beautiful that it shone like stars ; the 
latter workshop was beneath the volcanic moun- 
tain Mtns, in Sicily. Here the god, assisted by 
his one-eyed workmen, the Cyclops, used to forge 
Jupiter's thunderbolts^ prepare stones to build 
gigantic walls with, and make many other works 
no less astonishing. 

Vulcan did not spend much of his time with 
his parents at Olympus, because he was so 
deformed and ugly. Even Juno, his mother, 
could not bear the sight of him, and threw him 
down from the skies a very short time after his 
birth. The unlucky little outcast fell into the 
sea, and there he met with kinder treatment 
than it had fallen to his lot to experience in the 
abode of the gods above, for the kind sea-nymph 
Thetis, and one of her companions, took charge 
of him, and kept him for nine years. As soon 
as Vulcan was old enough to make a return to 
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his kind and gentle nurses, he built them a 
beautiful grotto to live in. 

In due time, Vulcan visited Olympus, and 
although he at first felt unkindly towards his 
mother, who had used him so badly^ he proved 
himself in the end an affectionate son to her, 
and invariably took her part in all her quarrels 
with Jupiter. In fact, he devoted himself so 
truly to her, that he very soon became a victim 
to his own well-meant but useless endeavours to 
serve her ; for^ when he sought to save her from 
the punishment she brought on herself by her 
rebellion against her husband, Jupiter, enraged 
at his son for interfering in the affair, seized 
him by the leg^ and hurled him for the second 
time from the skies. 

This time, Vulcan's fall was a more serious 
one, for, after falling for a whole day through 
the air^ he dropped upon the island of Lemnos, 
where, although his fall was broken by some 
Lemnians who tried to catch him, he came 
down with tremendous force, and was crippled 
for ever. The most wonderful of all the produc- 
tions of this god was a woman named Pandora, 
whom his father had commanded him to make 
out of the clay of the earth. When Vulcan had 
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moulded this most beautiful of all his works, a 
man named Promethem animated, or gave life 
to the figure, by means of a few sparks of 
heavenly fire which he stole from the chariot of 
the sun. The gods were very indignant with 
Prometheus for stealing this fire, and com- 
manded Mercury to punish the culprit by 
chaining him to a rock on Mount Caucasus, 
and sending a vulture to gnaw continually at 
his liver. As the liver grew again as fast as it 
was eaten away, the torment of the wretched 
Prometheus would have lasted for ever, if the 
hero Hercules had not at last killed the bird, 
and, with Jupiter's consent, set the sufferer 
free. 

Pandora, who was singularly beautiful, was 
called the 'All-gifted,' because all the gods took 
pleasure in making her gifts, one giving her 
grace, another eloquence, another beautiful 
ornaments, and so on. Jupiter, however, made 
her a present which proved a most unfortunate 
one, not only for Pandora, but for all mankind 
— ^namely, a box containing all the evils of life. 
This box was closed, and Pandora was cautioned 
against opening it ; but her curiosity to see the 
contents of the casket was so great, that in a 
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luckless hour she raised the lid, and she had no 
sooner done so than the evils which were winged 
made their escape, and flew all over the world. 
Pandora, terrified at what she had done, tried 
to catch some of the evils, and shut them down 
again in her box, but she could not stop their 
flight, and, after weeping bitterly over her folly, 
she turned to shut down the lid of her supposed 
empty box, when, to her great joy, she discovered 
that Hope remained at the bottom. Pandora's 
smiles now returned, for she thought that while 
Hope remained) a remedy might be found for 
every eviL 

It was the remarkable lot of Vulcan, who was 
the ugliest of all the Olympian gods, to have 
the loveliest of the goddesses for his wife — 
namely, Venus, the goddess of beauty. Venus 
happened, unfortunately, one day to ofiend 
Jupiter, who, as a punishment to the goddess, 
declared she should have the plainest of all the 
gods for her husband In consequence of this 
sentence, Venus was obliged^ whether she liked 
it or not, to marry the clever but ugly workman 
of the gods. 

In pictures and statues, Vulcan appears 
as a strong muscular man, with a thick beard. 
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He wears an oval cap^ and seems to be exert- 
ing aU his strength to hammer a piece of 
armour, or perhaps a thunderbolt) which he is 
holding firmly down with one hand upon an 
anvil 



YENUS. GODDESS OF BEAUTY. 



CUPID AND PSYCHK 



VKsna, the goddess of beauty, waa such a 
faTourite with all the gods, that she was 
admitted into heaven as one of the superior 
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goddesses, although she was not an actual mem- 
ber of the great family ruling there. This 
goddess was bom of the froth of the sea, and 
as she reclined in a sea-shell, was wafted by 
Zephyrs and other gentle winds over the surface 
of the waves towards the island of Cyprus, 
where she was received by the rosy Hours, 
henceforth to be her nurses and instructresses. 
She was lovely beyond description, and was 
attended, wherever she wont, by Jupiter's beau- 
tiful daughters, the Graces, Her bower was of 
myrtle and roses, and wherever she walked, 
fresh grass and blooming flowers sprang up 
beneath her feet, the surrounding air became 
soft and balmy, and little Loves or Oupids 
fluttered about and fanned their light wings 
over her. 

Sometimes Venus was borne smoothly over 
the surface of the sea in a sea-shell car, drawn 
by white swans, while dolphins and sea-nymphs 
swam around, and Cupids flew over her head. 
Sometimes she preferred driving through the 
air in a car drawn by doves, the Graces and 
Cupids still accompanying her. Her hair was 
wavy and golden, her light and gauzy robes 
were usually confined by a magic girdle called 
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her cesttts, and her brow encircled with wreaths 
of flowers. 

Venus had a son named Oupidy who was 
called the god of love. This little god was 




Cupid. 

winged, and either carried a lighted torch in 
his hand, or was provided with a golden bow, 
and a quiver filled with arrows, which he used 
to shoot into the hearts of his victims. The 
effect of Cupid's arrows was to make those 
whom he wounded by them fall in love ; and as 
he had a great turn for mischief, he used to 
take delight in letting his arrows fly at gods as 
well as mortals, and did not spare his own 
mother, or even the great king of all the gods 
himself. 

When Cupid grew up, he married the young 
goddess Psyche, who was called the goddess of 
pleasure and of the soul. Psyche was so pretty, 
that Venus herself was quite jealous of the 
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young girl, and treated her for a long time very 
harshly and cruelly ; but as Psyche was patient 
and amiable, and bore all her troubles meekly, 
the vain goddess of beauty, quite overcome by 
so much sweetness, at last laid aside her resent- 
ment, and gave her full consent to Psyche's 
marrying Cupid. From this time forth, the 
goddess of beauty and the goddess of the soul 
became the most intimate and the fastest of 
friends. 



INFERIOR DIVINITIES. 



Besides the gods and goddesses who were 
members of Jupiter's family, and who, from 
their meeting very often to hold council upon 
the top of Mount Olympus, went by the name 
of the Olympian Gods, there were a great many 
others of a lower rank who were supposed to 
take an interest in the affairs of mankind. The 
number of these minor gods almost equalled 
that of the people upon earth : some were rustic 
gods, who concerned themselves about the 
scenes and pursuits of country life ; some dwelt 
in the air, and controlled the winds; some 
lived in the seas or rivers, fountains, grottoes, 

H 
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forests, woods, groves, mountains, valleys, &c. 
upon earth; some lived in the middle of the 
earth ; in short, the only difficulty was to find 
where some did n6t live. 

A rather important god of the rustic class 
was Paw, the god of shepherds, who, with his 
followers, the Fawns and Satyrs, used to haunt 
the woods and forests. These gods were, on the 
whole, not unfriendly to mankind, although, by 
their music, their grotesque dancing, their 
noisy, rollicking behaviour, and, above all, 
their uncouth form, they often terrified people 
who came across them. The Satyrs were cer- 
tainly very unsightly beings, their bodies being 
half those of men and half those of goats, and 
as they had besides hideously ugly faces, and 
horns upon their heads, it is no wonder that 
people were frightened at the sight of them, 
and ran away from them as fast as they could. 
There was a god who was really more mis- 
chievous than Pan, but who was pleasant to 
look at, and therefore not so much shunned. 
This god was ComuSy god of laughter, who, like 
Pan, lived with his merry, unruly followers in a 
forest. Comus, however, dwelt in a handsome 
palace, and it was his practice to entice men 
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and women by inviting them to a delicious 
banquet within his halls, when, as soon as the 
feast began, the god would change the heads of 
his guests into those of various animals, the 
people being quite unconscious all the time of 
what had occurred to them. A similar trick to 
this was played upon mortals by an enchantress 
named Circe, who lived in a cave, and who 
induced men to enter her abode by offering 
them a cup of delicious wine, of which they 
had no sooner drunk, than she changed them 
all into swine. 

The rustic goddesses generally formed a 
marked contrast to the gods just spoken of, and 
it was with unmixed pleasure that people made 
offerings to such lovely goddesses as Flora, 
goddess of the flowers, wife of Zephyrus, god 
of the western wind; Pomona, goddess of 
autumnal fruits; Collina, goddess of hills; or 
the many beautiful nymphs who sported about 
the trees, the groves, the springs, or rivers, led 
their merry dances over hill and dale, or per- 
haps on the sands by the sea-shore, and often 
regaled the ears of mortals with the sweetest 
music. 

Of the gods who lived in the air, the chief 
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perhaps was ^olus, who kept all the winds of 
heaven either shut up in a cave, or else tied up 
in a bag, out of which he let tliem loose at his 
pleasure. 

Some •f the air-gods, such as Zephyrus, 
BoreciSy Atuter, and EuruSy were kind and 
beneficent ; others, like the ffarpies, were piti- 
less and cruel. ^ 

People upon earth rejoiced when Zephyrus, 
god of the western wind, married Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, for the god and goddess were 
a happy pair ; and Flora, in the gaiety of her 
heart, always sprinkled the ground with her 
freshest flowers when she and her husband 
wandered over the earth together. 

Boreas, although one of the kind winds^ was 
sometimes rather rough, because he usually 
stationed himself far L the north, from which 
distant region he found it necessary to blow 
with great force, if he wished his power to be 
felt over land and sea. 

Auster lived in the south, and often sent fogs 
and rain to people, but he was in some places 
known to send a hot dry wind called the 
sirocco, which burned up the grass and flowers, 
and rendered the air stifling and oppressive. 
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Eurus used, in his turn, to send a cold dry 
wind from the east ; so that these winds, with 
their brothers who lived in the intervening 
points of the heavens, caused a great many 
changes to take place, all of which, though a 
little mischievous at times, did good in their 
own way, one endeavouring to make up for the 
harm another might at any time have done. 

But the most cruel of all the winds were the 
Harpies, or storm-winds, who brought hurri- 
canes with them whenever they appeared. 
These frightful monsters had sharp beaks and 
claws, like those of birds of prey, and huge 
wings, by the aid of which the creatures out- 
stripped all the other winds. The Harpies were 
always ravenously hungry, no matter how much 
they ate, and so greedy, that they would pounce 
down and snatch food from mortals, just as the 
latter were preparing to eat ; and would oflen, 
after sweeping over land and sea^ destroying 
everything in the way, carry off whole fields of 
corn, herds of cattle, and even human beings 
themselves. 

Water-gods were of many kinds, and were 
gifted with peculiar powers. The River^gods 
took charge, each of -some particular stream, 
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which he conducted at his pleasure through 
plains and valleys, or even underneath the 
earth. Sea-gods had usually the power of 
changing themselves into any form they pleased, 
and they were nearly all skilled in prophecy. If 
a mortal were particularly curious to know what 
was to be his future lot, he would sometimes lie 
in wait for a sea-god, and try to seize him; for a 
sea-god, when held fast for a time, was obliged 
to prophesy to the mortal who had captured 
him. The best time for catching a sea-god was 
at noontide, when the god, in order to escape 
from the scorching rays of the sun, would some- 
times repose in the shallow waters which were 
overshadowed by rocks. But he was not easily 
caught, even then, and he would change him- 
self repeatedly from one form to another to 
avoid being taken. When once caught, however, 
he prophesied truly. The sea-maidem, called 
Sirens, were of a very different cast, for they 
took the greatest pains to induce men to follow 
them into deep and dangerous seas. These 
maidens had sweet voices, and as soon as a ship 
drew near, they began to sing so charmingly, 
that the sailors left off their work to listen, and 
ended by deserting their ship, jumping into 
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the sea, and swimming in the direction of the 
music, when they were either drowned, or torn 
to pieces by the Sirens who had lured them. 
Still more dreadful than the Sirens were two 
horrid monsters, called Scylla and Gharybdis, 
who lived in the Strait of Messina. Scylla had 
six long necks, and her six heads barked like so 
many furious dogs. Whenever a ship attempted 
to pass through the Strait, this frightful crea- 
ture used to leap upon deck, seize five or six 
men at a time, and jump back into the sea with 
them, after which the unhappy men were never 
seen any more. Charybdis lived underneath a 
rock, where she had an enormous cave, into 
which she used to drag ships and men, and 
keep them until the ships were dashed to pieces 
and the men all drowned, when the monster 
sent them back again, to float anywhere about 
the waters. 

The minor gods who lived in the middle of 
the earth dwelt chiefly with Pluto. Amongst 
them were PluttM, the god of riches ; Nemesis, 
the goddess of revenge ; three sisters, called the 
Fates ; and three others, called the Furies. 

Nemesis, although called the goddess of 
revenge, usually punished those only who had 
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done wrong, and used sometimes to reward those 
who had done good to mankind. The Fates 
spent their time principally at the spinning- 
wheel, upon which tl^ey used to spin the lives of 
mortals ; always spinning a white thread for 
those whom they intended to be happy upon 
earth, and a black one for those who were 
destined to commit crimes and have troubles. 
When a mortal was supposed to have lived long 
enough, the Fates cut the thread of his life, and 
he immediately died. These three sisters were 
calm and dignified goddesses; they generally 
wore long dark robes, and although they were 
rigid and absolute, they were not always 
unkind; but the Furies were terrible to look 
at, and were merciless and cruel at all times. 
These relentless beings often hunted their 
victims, whether innocent or guilty, to the most 
distant corners of the universe, and used to take 
a cruel delight in tormenting and persecuting 
the objects of their vengeance. 



Such are a few amongst the many amusing, 
and not altogether uninstructive, fables and 
anecdotes related of the gods and goddesses of 
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heathen Rome. They have been selected partly 
with a view to entertainment, but also because 
an acquaintance with them will enable the little 
readers to see with so much more pleasure the 
beautiful pictures, statues, and other works of 
art, of which Mythology forms the subject, and 
which are to be found in nearly all our museums 
and exhibitions. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that this humble 
attempt at an introduction to the subject of 
Mythology, may tend to awaken a desire for 
further inquiry, by and by, into those branches 
of classical literature without which the educa- 
tion of no truly enlightened person can be said 
to be complete. 
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